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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 


Atvarez dE Ramerro was the son of a Portuguese mar- 
quis, by an English lady of great beauty and considerable 
fortune. The match was particalarly obnoxious to the 
family ofthe nobleman; and Alvarez, at the death of his 
mother, found himself heir to her English estates, and to 
the cordial dislike of his Portuguese relations ; but he was of 
a light heart and free spirit, and found an antidote to their 
coldness and neglect in his contempt for their opinion. It 
naturally followed, however, that he was ofien as much “ upon 
compulsion ” as from choice, left to the society of his own 
reflections, which, as he possessed a tolerably well-stored 
mind and a clear conscience, were very endurable company. 

In one of the solitary rambles, in which it was his wont 
to indulge, he found himself in the vicinity of the pleasure. 
grounds attached to a villa within a league of Lisbon, the 
country residence of a British merchant. As he approached 
the garden, which was separated from the road by a deep 
moat, he perceived, walking on a slight elevation or terrace, 
a young lady, whose form and countenance were so entirely 
to his taste, that his eyes followed her with an earnestness, 
which, had she observed it, might not have impressed her 
with a very favorable notion of his good manners. Whether 
he was desirous of quenching the incipient flame in his 
bosom, by rushing into the opposite element, or of arriving 
at hisobject by the shortest cut, (overlooking, imphis haste, 
the parenthesis of the ditclf.) it is neither possible nor es- 
sential for me to state ; but certain it is, that the lady was 
roused from her meditations by the noise of a sudden plunge 
into the water, and, on turning round, she saw a portion of 
a mantle floating on the moat, and immediately afterwards 
the hapless owner floundering about, either ignorant of the 
art of swimming, or incapacitated for efficient exertion by 
his cloak and appended finery. —- 

The lady did not shriek out, fur she knew that the gardener 
was deaf, and that her cries would not reach the mansion: 
she did not tear her hair —for, unless she could have made 
a rope of it, there had been little wisdom in that —but she 
did better: she seized a rake, and, approaching as near to 
the moat as she could, literally hooked him into shallow 
water, whence he was enabled to gain the terrace, where he 
stood before her, dripping like a river-god, and sputtering 
thanks and duckweed in great profusion. Never did human 
being present a more equivocal appearance than did Alvarez 
on this occasion, covered with mud and weeds. The dam- 
sel, at the sight of him scrambling up the bank, was almost 
inducedit#exclaim with Trinculo, ‘What have ve here ?— 
a man fish?’ And, indeed, until “the creature found 
a tongue,” it wouldhave been no easy task for Linnzus 
himself to determine the class of animals to which he be- 
longed. No meeting between fair lady and gallant knight 
could, by possibility, be more unromantic: nay. ’twas the 
most commonplace thing conceivable: whateve’ may have 
beef the cavalier’s sensations, she did not fall in love with 
him ; for her first impulse, on seeing him safely hnded, was 
to laugh most incontinently ; and love, as my friend the 
corporal hath it, is “the most serious thing in lif.” 

“T pray you, senora,” said Alvarez, as soon as he re- 
covered himself, “to accept my humblest apohgies for in- 
truding upon you so extraordinary an apparitios.” 

“ Apparition !—nay senor, you are encumbered somewhat 
too pertinaciously, methinks, with the impurities of earth, to 
be mistaken for any thing of the kind ; unless you lay claim 
to the spiritual character on the score of your intangibility, 
which I have not the slightest inclination to dispute; and 
as for your apologies, you had better render them to those 
unoffending fishes, whose peaceful retreat you have so un- 
ceremoniously invaded; for you have raistd a tempest. 
where, to my certain knowledge, there has nd been a ripple 
for these twelve months.” 

“Indeed, fair lady, I owe them no apolqies, since, but 





for you, I had been their food. Yon moat, although not 
wide enough to swim in, possesses marvellous facilities for 
drowning.” 

At this instant the merchant himself entered the grounds, 
and approached the scene of the interview. His daughter 
immediately introduced her unbidden guest. ‘“ Allow me, 
my dear papa, to present ‘to you a gentleman who brings 
with him the latest intelligence from the bottom of the moat. 
Behold him dripping with his credentials, and the bearer of 
a specimen of the soil and a few aquatic plants peculiar to 
the region he has explored, and of which, having landed on 
your territories, he politely requests you to relieve him.” 

‘You are a saucy jade,” said the merchant; “and, but 
that I know your freaks ever stop short of actual mischief, I 
could almost suspect you of having pushed him in.” 

“Nay, papa, that could not be ; we were on the opposite 
sides of the moat.” 

“ You forget, lady,” rejoined the cavalier, who began to 
recover his spirits, “that attraction is often as powerful an 
agent as repulsion, and that therefore your father’s con- 
jecture as to the cause of my misfortune may not be alto- 
gether groundless.” 

“I beseech you, senor,” said the daughter, “to reserve 
your compliments for your next visit tu the Naiads of the 
moat, to whom they are more justly due, and cannot fail to 
be acceptable from a gentleman of your amphibious propen- 
sities. JI hope our domestics will be careful in divesting you 
of that plaster of mud :—I should like the cast amazingly.” 

During this colloquy the party were approaching the man- 
sion, where Alvarez was accommodated with a temporary 

hange of attire ; and it is certain that #f the damsel was not 
captivated by his first appearance, her heart was still less in 
danger when she beheld him incased in her father's habili- 
ments —“a world too wide” for him— the merchant being 
somewhat of the stovtest, while the fair proportions of his 
guest weré*not encumbered with any exuberance of flesh. 

Thus originated t intance of Mr. Wentworth and 
his fair daugtter wi ost gallant of all Portuguese 
eavaliers, Alvarez d jero; an acqiaintance which. 
as their amiable qualities naturally developed themselves, 
ripened into friendship. Alvarez exhibited a frankness of 
manner which never bordered upon radeness, and was equally 
remote from assurance ; while the liberality of his opinions 
indicated an elevation of mind that the bigotry amid which 
he had been educated had not been able tooverthrow. These 
qualities wel] accorded with the straight forward disposition 
of the Englishman, who, probably, found them scarce in Lis- 
bon, and rendered the society of the young foreigner more 
than ordinarily agreeable to him. 

It happened, one afternoon in the sammer, that the mer- 
chant and Alvarez were enjoying their glass of wine, and 
cigar, while Mary Wentworth was attending to some plants 

lin a grass-plot before the window. Mr. Wentworth had told 
his last story, which was rather of the longest; but as his 
notions of hospitality, in furnishing his table, included con- 
versation as well as refection, he made a point of keeping it 
up, and with this general object, rather than any particular 
one—for he had great simplicity of heart —he filled his 
jglass, and, passing the decanter to his guest, resumed the 
conversation. “Jt has occurred to me, Alvarez, that your 
attentions to my Mary have been somewhat pointed of late : 
fill your glass, man, and don’t keep your hand on thagoule : 
ies the wine.” é 

‘“‘ Then, sir, my conduct has not belied my feelings ; for 1 
certainly do experience much gratification in Miss Went- 
worth’s society, and her father is the last person from whom 
I would wish to conceal it.” 

“Then have the kindness to push the cigar-dish a little 
nearer, for mine is out.” 

“T hope, sir, that my attentions to your daughter have 
not been offensive to her.” 

“Tam sure I don't know, for I never asked her.” 










“Nor to yourself, I trust?” 

“No; or you would not have had so many opportunities 
of paying them.” 

‘They have occasioned you no anxiety or uneasiness, 
then, sir?” 

“Nay, your own honor is my warrant against that, and 
have the collateral security of her prudence.” 

“ May J, then, without offence, inquire whither your ob- 
servations tend, and why you have introduced the subject? ” 

“In the first instance, simply for the want of something 
else to talk about ; but, now we are upon the subject, it may 
be as well to know your views in paying the attentions to 
which I have referred.” 

“ When I tell you ‘honestly that I love your daughter, you 
| will not. with the confidence you are pleased to place in my 
honor, have any difficulty in guessing them.” 

“ Guessing is not my forte, and therefore I ever hated rid- 
dles: they puzzle the understanding, without improving it. 
Speak out.” 

“ Why, sir, with your sanction, to make her my wife.” 

“Then you wiil do a very foolish thing ; that is, always 
supposing that my daughter has no objection to your scheme ; 
and we, both of us, appear to have left her pretty much out 
of the argument. Pray, is she aware at all of the preference 
with which you are pleased to honor her?” 

“T have never told her, because 1 know not how she 
would receive the declaration; and I prize vour daughter's 
good opinion too dearly to desire to look like a simpleton be- 
fore her.” 

“ Well, there is some sense in that. By the way, Alvarez, 
without any particuiar referenee to the subject we are dis- 
cussing, let me exhort you, whenever you make a declar- 
ation of your love to a woman, never do it upon your knees.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“ Because it is the most inconvenient position possible for 
marching off the field; and, in the event of a segaise, the 
sooner a man quits it the better.” ¢ 

“ But, sir, I maintain, and I speak it under favor, and 
with all deference to the sex, that the man who exposes him- 
self to the humiliation of a refusal richly merits it.” 

*“ As how?” 

“ Becauve he must be blind, if he cannot, within a reason- 
able period, find out whether his suit be acceptable or not, 
and a fool if he declares himself before.” 

“You think so,do you? Then be so good as to push over 
the plate of olives; and, as I said before, in reference to 
your matrimonial project, I think it a very foolish one.” 

‘In what respect, sir, may I ask?” 

“Tn the first place, it is the custom in England for a man 
and his wife to go to church together ; and you were born a 
Catholic.” 

“Only halfa one, sir; my mother was a Protestant.” 

“ And a heretic.” 

‘“No, sir; my sainted mother was a Christian.” 

“You do not mean to call yourself a Protestant ?” 

““T do, indeed, sir.” 

*‘ Then, let me tell you, that your religion is the most un- 

fashionable in all Lisbon, and somewhat dangerous withal.” 
“ Have you found it so?” 
“Nay ; Iam of a country which is given to resent as a 
tion an injury dofe to an individual meimber of it; and, 
a British fleet in the bay of Lisbon would not be the most 
agreeable sight to the good folks of this Catholic city, I pre- 
sume I may profess what religion I please, without incurring 
any personal risk ; but you have no such safeguard ; and, al- 
though my daughter might have no great objection to your 
goodly person as it is, she might not relish it served up asa 
grill, according to the approved method, in this most orthodox 
country, of freeing the spirit from its earthly impurities.” 

“ You talk very coolly, my dear sir, upon a rather warm 
subject ; but I assure you I am under no apprehensions on 
that score.” 
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“Well, admitting that you are justified in considering| 
yourself safe, do you think that an alliance with the daugh- 
ter of a merchant and a foreigner, would be otherwise than 
obnoxious to your family ?” 

“Why, as to that, my affectionate brothers-in-law, not 
reckoning upon the pleasure of my society in the next world, 
have not been at much pains to cultivate it in this; and 
therefore I apprehend I am not bound to consult their wishes 
in the matter.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
Miss Wentworth,.and the subject was of course changed. 

The explanation which had taken place between the mer- 
chant and Alvarez, was followed by an equally good under- 
standing between the latter and the young lady ; and it was 
finally arranged among them, that Mr. Wentworth, who had 
been eminently successful in his commercial pursuits in Lis- 
bon, should only remain to close his accounts, and convert 
his large property into bills and specie, for the purpose.of 
remitting it to London, when the whole party, Alvarez him- 
self having no ties to bind him to his own country, should 
embark for England, where the union of the young people 
was to take place. 

But, alas! “the course of true love never did run smooth ; ” 
and scarcely had the preliminary arrangements been com- 
pleted, when the merchant was seized with an inflammatory 
fever, which terminated in his death, leaving his daughter, 
who loved him to a degree of enthusiasm which such a pa- 
rent might well inspire, overwhelmed with sorrow, a stran- 
ger in a foreign land, and without a friend in the world but 
Alvarez, whose ability to protect her fell infinitely short of 
his zeal and devotion to her service. Still, however, he 
could comfort and advise with her; and she looked up to) 
him with all that confiding affection which the noble quali- 
ties of his heart, and the honorable tenor of his conduct, could 
not fail to create. But even he, her only stay, was shortly 
taken from her. The Holy Office, having gained information 
of their intention of quitting Lisbon with the property of the 
deceased merchant, availed itself of the pretext afforded by 
the religious profession of Alvarez to apprehend and confine 
him, as the most effectual means of delaying the embarkation, 
relying on ulterior measures for obtaining possession of the} 
wealth of their victims. 

Mary Wentworth’s was not a mind to sink supinely under 
misfortune, for she had much energy of character ; but this) 
last blow was enough to paralyze it all. She had no diffi-| 
culty to guess at the object of the Holy Office, and she knew | 
that if any measure could avail her in this emergency, it) 
must belispeectily adopted. But the power of the Inquisition, 
was a fearful one to contend with. There was but one man} 
in Lisbon who could aid her, and to him she was a stranger ; 
yet to him she determined to appeal. 

The name of Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho, Marquis of| 
Pombal, will be familiar to those who are conversant with) 
the history of Portugal, as that of the prime minister of King) 
Joseph ; to which elevation he appears to have risen from| 
circumstances of extreme indigence and the humble rank of! 
a corporal. He is represented to have been a man of en-| 
larged mind, uncommon personal courage, and great decis- 
ion of character. On the other hand, he is said to have 
exhibited a haughty, overbearing spirit, to have executed, 
justice with extreme severity, and evinced a cruel and! 
ferocious disposition. It is, nevertheless, universally ad- 
mitted, that in the majority of his political acts he had the | 
good of the country at heart, which is evidenced by the wis- 
dom with which he met, and the success with which he al- 
leviated, the public calamities consequent upon the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, in 1755, by the salutary restraints which 
he imposed upon an arrogant aristocracy, as well as upon the 
tyranny of the Inquisition, and by the decided measures by 
which he contributed to overthrow the power of the Jesuits. 
In person he was of gigantic stature; and his count ce 
was so singularly marked and imposing, that a noble 
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who had opened his carriage-door with the intention offs- 
sassinating him, was deterred from his purpose by its awTa! 
and terrible expression. 

To this man, whom the boldest could not approach with- 
out awe, Mary Wentworth resolved to appeal. It was night 
when she presented herself at his palace, where she was re- 
fused admittance. While, however, she was parleying with 
the sentinel, Carvalho’s steward, who had accompanied his 
master on his embassy to the court of London, approached 
the gate, and, being interested by her English accent, eaused 
her to be admitted. He inquired the nature of her ees 
with the minister, which she briefly explained to him. 





“ Alas, my daughter!” said the old man, “TI fear your 
errand to Carvalho will prove a fruitless one. I may not 
safely procure you an interview; but your countrymen, 
while I sojourned among them, were kind to me, and I would 
peril something to do you this service. — Follow me.” 

He preceded her up a flight of stairs, and, pointing toa 
door partly open, at the end of a long passage, he said, 
“ There, in that room, is he whom you seek ; may God pros- 
per your errand!”’ With these words he disappeared by a 
side door, and Mary approached the apartment which he 
had pointed out as that of Carvalho. The door was suffi- 
ciently open to admit her; and, entering, she found herself 
in a spacious and lofty room, from the ceiling of which de- 
pended a lamp immediately over the head of the man at 
whose frown all Lisbon trembled ; and when she beheld his 
gigantic form, and ferocious countenance, she felt that noth- 
ing short of the stake which depended on the interview, 
could induce her to persevere in seeking it. 

His head rested on his hand; his brow was strongly knit; 
and his eyes were intently fixed upon some papers. The 
rustling of her dress, as she drew near the table, attracted 
his attention. He did not start, but raising his eyes, looked 
coldly and sternly upon her, and, without uttering a word, 


appeared to wait for an explanation of so extraordinary an 


intrusion. 

Mary possessed shrewdness and discrimination enough to 
perceive that, with a man of Carvalho’s strength and de- 
cision of character, nothing was more likely to prejudice her 
cause, than circumlocution. She therefore entered at once 
upon her story, and told it in the fewest possible words, con- 
cluding with an appeal rather to his justice than to his feel- 
ings; and in this she did wisely. He listened without inter- 
rupting her, or betraying in his countenance the slightest in- 
dication of the effect of her appeal. When she had ended, 
he waited a few moments, as if to ascertain if she had any 
thing more to say. His reply was :— “Senora, were I to 
try my strength with the Holy Office, upon every occasion 
of its oppression and injustice, I should have constant occu- 
pation, and gain little by the contest. I am not omnipotent: 
I have checked the power of the Inquisition, but I cannot 
crush it, or, credit me, not one stone of that hated edifice 
should stand upon another. Your case is hard, and I com-! 
passionate it; but I fear I can do nothing to aid you in ob- 
taining redress. You say your father was a British mer- 
chant; what was his name?” 

‘- Wentworth, senor.” 

“Wentworth! I have good cause to recollecthim. Of all 
my political opponents, that man, if not the mst powerful, 
was the most persevering and g. I adopted certain 
measures which he considere tate Wainst the com- 
merce of his country, and he tted them with all his 
might; but he did it like a man, boldly and open-handed. 
In the very heat of this controversy, when the feelings of 
both parties were at the height of excitement, I was walk- 
ing, unattended, in the streets of Lisbon, when a mob col- 
lected upon my path, and dark looks and threatening ges- 
tures were gathering around me. I ami not a man to fly 
from a rabble; I frowned defiance on my assailants, who 
continued to press upon me; and some of them unsheathed 
their daggers. On a sudden, and from behind me, I was 
seized by a powerful hand, dragged into a house, the door of 
which was instantly closed, and found myself in the pres- 
ence of your father. ‘Carvalho,’ said he, ‘you are my ene- 
my and my country’s; but you shall not die a dog’s death, 
while I can protect you.’ He kept his word, in defiance of 
the threats and imprecations of the rabble, declaring that 
they should pull his house upon his head ere they violated 
its sanctuary. A party of military at last arrived and dis- 
persed the rioters. Your father, at parting, said, with a 
smile, ‘Now, Carvalho, we are foes again.’—And is he 
dead?— Then have I lost an enemy, whom, to bring back 
to earth, I would freely surrender all who now call them- 
selves my friends. Marvel not, lady, that I am somewhat | 
roug and stern ; ingratitude hath made me so. Ths city! 
Was once a ruin; gaunt famine was even in her : a 
and the cry of desolation in her streets. I gave bread,to her'| 
famishing people, raised her from the dust, and made her| 
what you see; but I sowed blessings, and curses were the! 
harvest that I reaped. I have labored day and night for the| 
good of this priest-ridden people ; and, because I have con-! 
sulted their welfare rather than their prejudices, there is not 
a man in Lisbon who would not plunge his dagger into my! 
heart, if he had courage for the deed. A sense of gratitude) 
to any human being is new to me, and, trust me, I will in-| 





































dulge it. The debt I owe your father, and which his proud 
spirit would not permit me to acknowledge as I purposed, I 
will endeavor to repay to his child. Yet how to aid you in 
this matter, I know not. I have to combat the most power- 
ful engine of the church, which on this occasion will have 
the prejudices of the people on its side.” 

The minister paced the room for a few minutes, thought- 
fully and perplexed: at length he resumed, “The holy 
brotherhood are not wont to do their work by halves, and 
you will be their next victim, I know of but one way to save 
you and him for whom you intercede; it is replete with 
peril, but it shall be dared. Go home to your dwelling; tell 
no one that you have seen me; and, happen what may, I 
will be with you in the hour of danger, if it be to perish by 


your side.” 
To be concluded next week. 





COURTING BY PROXY. 

Tue Paris correspondent of the New York Star relates the 
following story : — 

A pretty piece of scandal —no, it does not quite belong to 
the Scandalous Chronicle —but a piece of love strategy has 
recently made a noise here, and has become the talk of the 
|salloons. 

The Duc de Broglie is a widower—so is M. Guizot.— 
The Duc had one wife, namely, the daughter of Madame D. 
Stael; M. Guizot had two. The Duc’s first venture had 
been so happy, that he was not disinclined to make a second. 
M. Guizot, being a bold man, thought he would make a third 
trial of matrimony. 

Now it happens that the Duc de Broglie and M. Guizot, 
as leading politicians in this ville de Parts, are very intimate. 
Therefore Guizot knew that the Duc had a pretty cousin, one 
Mademoiselle de Broglie, who has a very pretty property in 
her own right—about £2000 a year, which is not to be 
sneezed at, especialiy in Paris, which does not boast very 
great private incomes. But M. Guizot is so busy with poli- 
tics that he really had no time to pay his devoirs to the lady 
and her property, with the devotednes that the occasion de- 
mands; and he commissioned the Duc to act for him, and 
win the lady. Now there was calculation in this — for, as 
the lady’s cousin, the Duc might be supposed to have some 
influence with her. 

Well, the Duke visited the lady, and examined her face, 
form and carriage with more attention than he ever had 
done before. You know that one gets so familiar wt one’s 
cousin that one scarcely knows, till somebody point it out, 
whether she be handsome or not. Now Mad’le. de Broglie 
is very pretty. She sings like a thrush. Thalberg says 
that she plays the piano comme une ange. Taglioni’s private 
dancing is not very much better. Then her figare, it is per- 
fection. She dresses with exquisite taste. Her eyes are 
the brightest hazel, her cheeks the most peachlike in bloom. 
Her teeth, too, are an exception to the teeth of Parisian 
ladies in general. Seeing all this, the duke wondered he 
had been so blind before, and applauded the taste of his 
friend Guizot. He visited this pretty cousin so often that he 
fell in love with her, and the mischief was that M. Guizot 


was every day asking how the wooing by ee 





What need is there of prolonging a story of wh ery cne 
must anticipate the denouement. The Duke loved his fair 
cousin, she loves him, he forgot yw Guizot, and sued for 
himself. The marriage will shortly be celebrated. The 
moral is that when people want to get married, they should 
not woo ly deputy ! "M. Guizot bears his disappointment with 
tolerable patience—but he has declined assisting -at the 
marriage of his faithless friend. It is well if some Of the 
theatres do not make a vaudeville of the whole story. * Wov- 
ing by Proxy, or the Diplomatist Outwitted,” would draw 
crowded houses — if it were properly got up. 





Jutivs Dmsar.—Lord Bacon (no mean judge,) consid- 
ered Julius Caesar the most accomplished character of all 
antiquity. He certainly was not inferior in military genius, 
eloquence and scholarship to any man the world has pro- 
duced, andhis clemency was superior to that manifested by 
any conqueror. 





older than herself, observed to him, the only objection she 
had to a ution with him, was the probability of his dying 
before her, aid leaving her to feel the sorrows of widowhood. 
To which. ht made the following ingenious and delicate 
reply. “Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, for the 
number of his days shall be doubled.” : 


A youne tapy, being addressed by a gentleman much - 
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BY REV. Ae STEVENS, As Me 





Original. 





* * * Dreap water of the north! what bard 

Can sing thine awful majesty? ‘hy voice 

Of many waters is thy muse, and it 

From age te age doth utter to the world 

its minstrelsy of thunder, singing thee, 
Unequalled and alone, God’s grandest work ! 
Thou art the fane of waters : from afar 

The rivers and the northern seas roll on 

Their floods to join thy mighty chorus loud, 

And catching now the roaring sound, their waves 
Lift up their heads, and shake their foamy crests, 
And rush, like war-horse at the trumpet’s blast.* 
Unceasing clouds of mists thine incense are, 
That mingle with the skies. ‘Thou art the sum 
Of all sublimity. Nor ocean’s surge, 

That mounts upon the hurricane, and falls 

From midst the clouds, is like unto thy plunge, — 
Thy dread, thy deep, thy never-ending plunge ! 
Nor ocean’s voice, that groans from shore to shore, 
Resounds like thine ; thy voice that never ceased, 
In day or night, in storm or calin, since God 
Rolled back the waters of the flood, nor shall, — 
For thou, great organ of the universe, 

Shalt still send up thy volumed note on high, 
And only cease when heaven and earth shall flee! 
In ages yet to come, the pilgrim feet 

Of nature’s children, ardent with her love, 

Shall tread thy social precincts ; for with thee 

Is inspiration, such as earth has not 

Among her waves, or on her Alpine heights, 

And such as fills the eye with tears, the heart 
With trembling awe, and yet with joy. 





* The allusion is to the rapids near the cataract. 


THE FIRST BALLOON. 


Tuere is an anecdote of Black, which was told bylfhe late 
Mr. Benjamin Bell, of Edinburgh, author of a well-known 
system of surgery, and he assured me that he had it from 
Sir George Clarke of Pennicuik, who was a witness of the 
circumstance related. Svon after the appearance of Mr. 
Cavendish’s papet on hydrogen gas, in which he made an 
approximation to the specific gravity of that body, showing 
that it was at least ten times lighter than the common air, 
Dr. Black invited a party of his friemils to supper, informing 
them that he had a curiosity to showthem. Dr. Hutton, Mr. 
Clarke of Eden, and Sir George Clarke of Pennicuik, were 
of the number. When the company had assembled, Ik 
them into @ room. ad the allentois of a calf filed with 
hydrogen gas, and setting it at liberty, it immediately 
ascended and adhered to the ceiling. The phenomenon was 
easily accounted for; it was taken for granted that a small 
black threa d been ched to the allentois—that this 
thread pas hrou iling, and that some one in the 
apartment ve, by pu he thread, elevated it to the 
ceiling, and kept it in) i This explanation was 
so probable*that it 
though, like many 0 
to be-wholly unfounded ; 
down, no thread w 



























sOries, it turned out 
Wentois was brought 
ad attached to it. Dr. 
Black explained the "Gal the ascent to his admiring 
friends —but such was carelessness of his own repu- 
tation, and of the information of the public, that he never 
gave the Jeast account of this previous experiment, even 
to his class; and more than twelve years elapsed before 
this obvious property of hydrogen gas was applied to the 
elevation of air balloons by M. Charles in Paris. — Thomp- 


son’s History of Chemistry. 


THE MISTAKE. 

Dr. Meap dabbled considerable in the stocks. One day, 
prior to his visiting his patients, he received intelligence that 
the stocks had suddenly fallen. At this moment he was 
sent for, in a great hurry, to visit a lady who was very ill. 
Having considerable property in the funds, the news made 
so strong an impression upon his mind, that while he was 
feeling the patient's pulse, he exclaimed: “Mercy upon 
me, how they fall—lower! lower! lower!” The lady, in 
great alarm, flew to the bell, cried out, “I am dying; Dr. 
Mead says my pulse gets lower and lower, so that it is im- 
possible I should live!” “You are dreaming, Madam,” 
replied the physician, rousing from his reverie, “ your pulse 
1s very good, and nothing ails you ; it was the stocks I was 


talking of.” 


















































RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER. 


Original. 








NOVEMBER. 

A cuance has lately come over the face of nature; the 
bright garniture of the woods and pastures has faded ; the 
fall of the leaf has arrived, and the blue sky gleams brightly 
through the naked branches, into the jate dark recesses of 
the forest. In some years the leaves of the trees remain un- 
seared by heavy frost, until November has tarried with us 
many days. It is then melancholy to observe the complete 
change which will suddenly take place in the aspect of the 
woods, after the first wintry night. The mild frosts do noth- 
ing more than to add a brighter tinge to the foliage which 
remains firm upon the branches, until it feels the influence 
of the first destroying blast. The longer this fatal blast is 
deferred, the more sudden and manifest are its effects when 
it at length arrives. The fields, on this day, may be glowing 
in all the fairest hues of autumnal splendor; one night passes 
away, a night of still, freezing cold, depositing a beautiful 
frost-work upon the windows, and lo! a complete robe of 
monotonous brown covers the wide forest, and all its va- 













riegated colors have vanished. Afier this change, the leaves 
begin rapidly to fall from the trees, and the first vigorous 
wind will completely disrobe them of their foliage. 

This change, however, is usually more gradual. Slight 
frosts occur, one after another, during many successive 
nights, each yielding a browner tinge to the foliage, and 
causing the different trees to shed their leaves in natural 
succession. Though November is the true fall of the leaf, 
yet many species cast off their vesture in October, and the 
oaks, save those which are exposed to the open winds, gen- 
erally retain their brown rustling foliage during the whole 
of the winter; and many are the birds that find beneath 
them a comfortable shelter from the snows. The willows 
and m of the fruit trees remain in their green dress to a} 
very riod in the autumn, but shed their leaves imme- 
dia ér they have faded. The limes and elms are} 
among the first to mark the fall of the leaf in the uplands, 
but in the low grounds there is little foliage to be seen after 
the last of October. If you stand, at that season, on a mod- 
erate elevation, which commands a view of hill, valley and 
plain, you may observe the naked and desolate aspect of 
winter in the swamps, while on the plains and hill-sides the 
woods are still in almost full foliage. This difference arises 
from the earlier arrival of heavy frosts in the w-grounds, 
where the influene un, which is hidden by the hills 
and elevated lan uring a comparatively short| 
period of the day. 

The flowering seaso be said to have closed with the| 
end of the last month; yet sometimes after a spell of mild 
weather, a few spring flowers will reappear, and we observe 
a second blossoming of some of the boughs in the orchards. 
A few faded asters and gentians still linger on the plains, 
and here and there on the green southern slopes, a violet | 
looks upon you with its mild blue eye, like some little bird 
that has wandered away from its proper clime. We occa- 
sionally greet a few of the lingering blossoms of October ;| 
but if we except the witch hazel, there is not a single plant} 
that seems willing to trust its tender flowers to the rude} 
guardianship of November. After the fall of the leaf is| 
completed, you may observe among the naked woodlands in 
the low-grounds, this peculiar shrub, glowing with a pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms upon its leafless branches. Noth- 
ing is lively around it but the evergreens, and like them it 
seems to bid defiance to the approaching cold. After the 
flowering of this shrub, no new blossom dares to make its 
appearance, and we search the fields in vain for aught but 
the presages of winter. 

There is a kind of melancholy pleasure attending a ram- 
ble, at this time, among the fading woods and pastures, 
while we take notice of the changes of the season and the 
ca jth which nature provides for the preservation @F her 
charge, during the coming season of cold. All the sounds 
that ‘meet our ears are in harmony with our feelings. The 
winds murmur with a plaintive moan, while shaking the 
dropping leaves from the trees, as if they felt a sympathy 
with the general decay. While they shake the leaves from 
the forests, they carefully strew them over the beds of the 
flowers, to afford them a warm covering and protection from 
the ungenial winter. The sere and yellow leaves, eddying 
with the fitful breezes, fill up the hollows of the pastures 
where the slumbering lilies and violets repose, and collect 




























































round the borders of the woods where the anemones and 
other vernal flowers are sleeping, and require their warmth 
and protection. .Thus nature kindly guards the objects of 
her charge from the evils to which they are inevitably ex- 
posed, affording an emblem of that providential care, which 
though unseen, is always extended over us to protect us 
from those very evils which our owa improvidence may 
have created, 

The greater part of the woods have now cast off their 
summer garniture, save a few shrubs and small trees which 
have found protection among the warm recesses of the bills. 
As the month advances, the hoary aspect of winter becomes 
more apparent over the face of the landscape. The carlet 
berries ef the rose and the black alder are now conspicuous 
upon their leafless stems, and thousands of birds’ nests are 
disclosed by the fall of the leaf, which have hitherto been 
concealed from observation. The brown fruit of the hazel 
is bending from its naked branches, and the prickly globes 
of the chestnut are scattered in profusion beneath its lofty 
boughs. The asters, golden-rods, and other autumnal flow- 
ers, which, a month since, were in full bloom, now cover all 
the plains with a kind of hoary plumage, consisting of 
globular heads of down, into which they have been trans 
formed. These downy wreaths are hardly Jess elegant than 
the flowers, and form one of the most interesting appearances 
of the landscape at the present time. The plumed seeds of 
the thistle are sailing upon the wind, and the feathery tas- 
sels of the clematis are hanging from their vines, and form- 
ing a warm shelter for the snow birds within their bowers. 

There are rural sounds and perfumes, as well as sights, 
which are characteristic of this and every other month of the 
year. The piping of frogs in spring, the warbling of birds 
in the early summer, and the chirping of insects in the latter 
summer and early autumn, are all associated with the beau- 
ties and the pleasures of their respective seasons. The 
chirping of insects declines during October, and dies away 
almost to silence by the middle of the present month, and 
then do the voices of the winter birds become more audible 
in their woodland solitades. Their harsh unmusical voices 
harmonize not unpleasantly with the moaning of the wintry 
winds, and with the desolate appearance of nature. The 
water birds now assemble in large flocks in our lakes and 
harbors, and become peculiarly loquacious ; and at intervals, 
during still evenings, we hear the cackling flight of wild 
geese, as they are proceeding, aloft in the heavens, to their 
places of winter abode. These different sounds, though un- 
musical and melancholy, awaken many pleasing lections 
of past years, and are not unattended with + tran- 
quillizing pleasure. 

No person who visits the fields, at the present time, can 
fail to perceive the change which has taken place in whe per- 
fumes of the air, since the leaves began to fall.’ ‘There is 
uo fragrance of blooming gardens, or of flowery meads, or of 
sweet-scented groves. The very grass, if perchance a late 
crop has been mowed by the husbandman, sends out a dif: 
ferent fragrance from that of haying time. The flowers of 
autumn are generally almost scentless ; but their withering 
herbage yields an incense, which is agreeable, as it aiwayS 
reminds me of the harvest. There is hkewise a pleasant 
savor arising from the fallen leaves, when the sun is drying 
up the frost which the preceding night had deposited on them, 
unlike any think else which is yielded by nature. We per- 
ceive also the smell of the withering maize and other fading 
crops of the harvest, which are wafted upon the gales as they 
traverse over the fertile farms. It is difficugt tod ride a 
easily by the fragrance of the atmosphere alone, detégmine 
the month of the year. Though the sweetness of summer ig 


the gathered harvest, and speaks of plenteousness for the 
coming winter. . 

A comparative silence now prevails in the woods so lately 
vocal with melody. The birds having long ago discontinued 
their songs, have now forsaken the lands, and their merry 
twittering no longer greets the ears of the solitary rambler, 
The grasshoppers have hung their harps upon the brown 
sedges, and they themselves are buried in a torpid sleep. 
The butterflies, too, have perished with the flowers, and the 
whole tribe of sportive insects that enlivened the prospect 
with their rapid motians, have gone from our sight. Few 
sounds are hearid, on still days, but the dropping ‘of leaves 
and of nuts, and the careering of the occasivnal fitfyl breezes 
that spring up amidst the generalcalm. There are no sofads — 
of birds in the once mélodious grove, save the discordant “y 
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jearly hopes, after they have finished their songs of promises, 
vanish like the warbling birds; and the visions of our youth- 
ful fancy flit away like the insects, that glitter for a few brief 
idays, and then perish forever. Yet as the melodies and luxu- 
iries of one month are followed by those of equal delight in 
‘the next that arrives, so are the joys of our youth which per- 
lish, succeeded by the riper though perhaps less exhilarating 
|pleasures of manhood ; and these in their turn are lost, but 
\to be replaced by the tranquil and sober comforts of age, as 
ants of the groves have left them to a mute solitude, nature ||the mellow antumnal harvest crowns the luxurious enjoy- 
seems divested of life and personality. Being now excluded|/ments of summer. Joys are constantly alternating with our 
from all delightful sounds, we seem to be in the presence of|/sorrows, and the regrets which we are pouring over our be- 
|reavements, are softened and subdued by the new bounties 
‘and blessings of the present season. While we are lament- 
jing the departure of one beautiful month, another, no less 
‘delightful, has already arrived, and the autumns and win- 
‘ters of our lives are always succeeded by vernal and sum- 
‘mer periods of enjoyment. 

Though we are accustomed to regret the lapse of sammer, 
and dread the coming of winter, I am led to believe that 


















voices of jays and ravens which are associated with the 
dreariness of winter. Beautiful sights and sounds have 
vanished together, and the rambler who goes out to greet 
the cheerful entertainments of nature, finds himself alone, 
and can commune only with silence and decay. 

It is on these pleasant days of autumn, that we most fully 
realize how much of the pleasure of a rural excursion is de- 
rived from the melodies that greet our hearing during the 
vocal season of the year. Now, since the merry-making ten- 































































friends who are silent with mourning over some dismal be- 
reavements. We wander among the pleasant places of 
nature, like a deaf man among the friends of the social) cir- 
cle. In the vocal season, the merry voices of birds and in- 
sects yield animation to the inanimate objects around us, 
and nature herself seems to be talking with us in our solitary 
but not lonely walk. But when these gay and social crea- 


tures have fled, our once pleasant excursions are converted 
into actual solitude. No cheerful voices are speaking to us,||there is something providential in these revolutions of the 


no young flowers are smiling upon us, and we feel like one|/scasons, and that although our enjoyments are greater in 
who is left alone in the world to wander over the scenes of||the sweet summer-time than during any other period, yet 
their average is greater than it would be if this delightful 
|Season were to remain with us throughout the year. In the 
|spring our hearts are made buoyant with hopes, in the sum- 
mer we are fed with actual enjoyments; yet the hopes of 
spring are not less grateful than the actual joys of summer, 
and the latter are made doubly pleasant by the anticipations || 
which have preceded them. Though we are now no longer 
surrounded by the late abundance of rural joys, there is an 
jinfluence breathing from all nature in the autumn, par- 
‘ticularly during the present month, which leads one uncon-| 
sciously to reflection upon the charms of the seasons which | 
have flown, and prepares us by the regret thus awakened, 
to realize their full worth, and to experience the greater rap- 
ture when we meet them once more. Though in the winter 
we are excluded almost entirely from intercourse with na- 
{ture and her works, yet when the spring again arrives, we 
greet her with a transport unfelt by those who live in a cli- 
mate of perpetual summer. 

But to the man who contemplates nature with a phi- 
losophic eye, still more than to the poet and the moralist, do 
these changes and vicissitudes yield a source of never-end- 
ing pleasure. They afford him that tranquil and uncloying 
amusement which is derived from watching vegetation 
through all its grades, from the seed to the flower, from the 
tender bud to the green leaf, igm the seedling to the 
perfect plant. The budding gs, the gradual ex- 
pansion of their leaves, and ges through which 
they pass until their final d ; present unfailing topics of 
pleasing and curious meditation. In every change which 
he beholds, he finds a new fund of beautiful reflections, on 
ithe grandeur and harmony of nature’s works. Even the 
melancholy which the man of feeling experiences in the au- 
tumn differs from sorrow, and partakes of the character of 
positive enjoyment. Notwithstanding our lamentations over 
|the departure of flowers and the coming of frosts and snows, 
there would be a monotony in a perpetual summer which 
would soon be followed by indifference ; and then, amidst all 
the beauties and bounties of the earth, we should find our 
hearts cloyed with luxurious enjoyment, and sighing after 
unattainable happiness. W. F. 


| 
vanished joys and absent friends. 

But the silence to which I have alluded, relates chiefly to 
the absence of those pleasant voices which are music to the 
soul; for there are still many sounds abroad which are 
characteristic of the season. Hollow winds are sighing]! 
through the half leafless wood, and the sharp rustling of the 
dry oak leaves is heard aloft in the place of the warbling of 
birds and the soft whispering of zephyrs. The winds, as 
they sweep over the shrubbery, produce a shrill sound that 
chills the frame as the bleak foreboding of winter. The pass. 
ing breezes have lost that mellowness of tone which they 
utter in summer, when floating over the tender herbs and 
the flexible grain ; and every sound which they now produce 
is sharper, whether they are rustling among the dry corn- 
fields or whistling among the naked branches of the trees. 
Since the forests have shed their leaves, the voices of the re- 
maining birds are heard with more distinctness, and the 
woodland echoes are repeated with a greater number of re- 
verberations among the rocks and hills. 

All our rural festivities are now past, the harvest is gath- 
ered, and all hands are busy in preparing for the comfort of 
the winter fireside. The days are shortened, and the sun at 
noontide looks down upon us with a slanting beam, and di- 
minis vor, or remains hidden behind the snowy veil 
that ; the skies. Dark clouds, with ominous 
forms and threatening look, brood sometimes for whole days 
over the sullen atmosphere, through which the struggling 
beams of the sun will occasionally peer with a smile of com- 
placency, that seems to bid us not wholly despair of his be- 
nignant presence. Every object in the rural world tells of 
the coming of snows and the rapid passing of the genial 
weather. The evergreens are the only verdant objects that 
now grace the landscape, and the flowers lie buried under 
the faded leaves of the lately beautiful forests, that now lift 
up their naked branches as if in supplication to the skies. 
The spirit of autumnal desolation sits upon the hills, and 
in her baleful presence the northern blasts assemble upon 
the plains, and the winter frosts gather together in the once 
smiling valleys. 

Sometimes, for a few days, the sun will regain his as- 
cendancy among the elements, banish the dull clouds from 
the sky, assetmble the sweet south winds that love to drink 
the wapmth of his beams, and all nature will seem to be 
holding a short festival of gladness. A few crickets and 
grasshoppers, which have for many days been silent, will 
again tune their little winged lyres, coming forth from their 
burrows, to taste the fleeting joys of the weather. The little 
snow-birds come out of their woodland retreats, and make a 
cheerful twittering upon the plains, while gathering their 
repast of seeds. The squirrels may be seen leaping among 
the boughs of the hickory, and the children of the rural la- 
borers, with their frisking spaniels, are rejoicing together in 
the sunshine. Thus will intervals of hope and gladness 
often spring up right in the midst of melancholy and de- 
spondency, as if designed to yield us confidence in the be- 
nignity of nature, by teaching us that amidst darkness and 
adversity we are never wholly forsaken. 

Such are the changes of the seasons, melancholy emblems 
of the vicissitudes of life. Transient is the period of youth, 
like the blooming month of May, and rapidly, like the flow- 
ers of summer, fade all the joys of our early manhood. Our 
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SCRAPS. 


STOLEN FROM THE DESK OF A LITERARY MAN. 





Original. 





Cxassic Luxury. — The descriptions of ancient vice, given 
by writers who witnessed it, are scarcely credible. It is a 
problem in the history of man, that the period of his greatest 
a refinement was that of his greatest moral de- 
gefitracy. Morals are like poetry —the period of theiffreat- 
est perfection is intermediate between the extremes of society. 
What an appalling picture of licentiousness does Suetonious 
give us in his history of the Cesars! 

The vices of the bottle were extreme among the Romans. 
The first laws of the commonwealth allowed men to use wine 
only after their thirtieth year, and women were never per- 
mitted to use it. But what a contrast is subsequently pre- 
sented! Pliny mentions men in the first walks of life, who, 
after drinking to repletion, took goblet after goblet, until they 
disgorged it, and repeated the process several times at a sit- 
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ting. Tiberius, the emperor, spent two days and nights at 
the table, with two celebrated gourmands, whose convivial 
abilities he rewarded afterwards With civil appointments. 
Mark Antony published an account of his orgies, and the 
younger Cicero was famed for the quantity he could drink 
at once, “as if,” remarks Pliny, ‘he wished to deprive An- 
jtony, the murderer of his father, of being the greatest drunk- 
lard of his times.” Even Cato is accused of too much in- 
idulgence. The women became swallowed up in the same 
flood of vice. Seneca represents them as spending whole 
jnights at table with filled goblets in their hands, and sur- 
passing the worst debauchees of the stronger sex. Vineyards 
became so numerous as to impede the cultivation of grain, 
and Domitian was at length compelled to order their reduc- 
tion in the provinces, at the rate of fifty per cent. Lucullus, 
on his return from Asia, gave a feast to the people, which con- 
sumed no less than one hundred thousand barrels of wine! 
SentTIMeNTALIsM.—In our modern poetry, we mistake, 
frequently, hypochondriusis for pathos. What a morbid mel- 
ancholy pervades our most popular authors. White, Mrs. 
Hemans, Burns, and many of the Jove pieces of Moore and 
Byron, cannot be read without leaving the mind depressed 
with an enfeebling sentiment of grief. Sentimentalism is a 
modern germination of the heart. It is not found in the old 
Greek tragedy, nor in the Latin love poets, nor in the amor- 
ous Fablieux of the middle ages. None of our earlier wri- 
ters are marred with it. There are imagination, passion 
and pathos in them all, bat they are all healthful —there is 
nothing enervating, nothing whining. Take the most love- 
sick passages of Anacreon, — what touching passion, and yet 
what healthful, racy vigor they possess! The stamina of 
the ancient mind, gives an energy and elevation to the soft- 
est manifestation of the passions, in all the classic poets. 
Our standard writers are of the same character. You will 
look in vain for the girlish sentimentalism of the later poets 
in the noble verse of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton or Shakspeare. 
Curistianity.—The doctrine of a divine providence is 
taught as much in the history of Christianity as in its theory. 
The system of Christ, like the fabled Phoenix, has risen al- 
ways with most energy from the midst of circumstances 
which seemed to involve its destruction. How was it in the 
first ages, and under Luther? About one hundred years ago, 
Bishop Butler wrote his unparalleled work on the analogical 
argument for revealed religion. He wrote it because the 
less learned modes of defence had become ineffectual. In 
Higprciace he mentions the condition of the religious world. 
Religion had sunk to its lowest ebbgy’ He says that “It was 
come to be taken by many that Chfistianity was not So much 
as a matter of inquiry, but that it wa¥at length discovered 
to be fictitious.” Irreligion and infidelity were almost uni- 
versally prevalent, and skeptics tulate them- 
selves with the thought that C ity w: piring in its 
dotage. God at this mome S raising Wesley and 
Whitefield to meet the crisi the clouds of that dark 
period, ightning, the date of a 
new epoch in the ii 
Protestant Christends 
and all the moral mo 
world, sprang up from its da 

















enovated since that period, 
; now redeeming the 
G. H. I. 


USELESS ORNAMENTS. 


Tue New Orleans Picayune, has the following sensible 
touch at the cockney taste, or rather want of taste, which 
induces some people to load themselves with ornaments. 
It says: 

“ We have about as high an opinion of the intellect of any 
Indian squaw who coils beads around her neck, or the good 
sense of an African who suspends brass rings from his nasal 
organ, as we have of the brainless fop who voluntarily enters 
the chain gang, and encumbers his person with baubles. 
Does a chain of gold, or one of diamonds, give brilliancy to 
the eye? Does a broach of stained glass, the size of a car- 
riage window, even though it be cornelian, add a tint to a 
blush of the cheek? Or do the massive rings make the fin- 
gers more tapering. The custom of wearing a superfluity of 
such gewgaw trinkets is abominable, and displays anything 
but good taste, particularly republican taste. He who isa 
slave of six hy four inch breast pins, watch chains like the 
tiller rope of a Mississippi steamboat, or finger-rings that 
would enchain a culprit, is, in our opinion, deficient in the 
necessary weight of brains—a man with a partially far- 
nished attic story.” 
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THE MUtSSIONARY. 





Original. 





Tne hero who on martial fields has fought, 

And deeds of high renown in arms has wronght, 
Has long received the laurel wreath of praise, 
Enwoven with the bard’s immortal lays. 

But he who, at his Saviour’s high command, 
Forsakes his kindred and his native land, 

And seeks, in pagan climes, his lone abode, 
With single arm to battle for his God, — 

Scarce one lone harp, to epic measures strung, 
Of his illustrious deeds has ever sung. 

When to the scene of conflict forth he goes, 
Boldly to strive with ‘Truth’s innumerous foes, 
Ne shouts from warlike hosts salute his ears ; 
Ne deafening peans of applause he hears ; 

In silence with his friends, a sacred few, 

He, lingering, takes his tast, his long adieu. 
Then hearts, high swelling, heave the parting sigh, 
And tear-drops gush from every loved one’s eye ; 
While each fond spirit that in sadness grieves, 
Mute prayers, in his behalf, in secret breathes. 


Awhile on ocean’s foaming surges tossed, 
At length the heaving billows he has crossed, 
When, lo! a land of strangers meets his eyes, 
And thick before him dismal prospects rise. 
O’er all, the night of moral darkness reigns ; — 
Benighted man, bound fast in error’s chains, 
Desponding, gropes amid the awful gloom, — 
No star of hope to light him to the tomb! 
‘Those horrid scenes, that Heaven itself amaze, 
The man of God with sorrowing heart surveys ; 
Sees Ignorance his gloomy front uprear, 
And Superstition stalk with scowl severe, 
White in their fvotsteps crime and murder tread, 
And ronnd the shades of desolation spread. 
And hark! borne by the sweeping blast along, 
“here comes a doleful sound from yonder throng ! 
*Tis not the widow’s sigh, the orphan’s moan ; 
°Tis not the wounded soldier’s dying groan ; 
It comes from those who roain bewildered there, — 
The wailing of the children of despair! 
Those hapless victims from their doom to save, 
The Christian warrior, in his meekness brave, 
4Vith Sin’s fell cohorts enters inte strife, 
Resolved to conquer or to yield his life. 
There, while the powers of hell around him rage, 
And heart-dismaying combat ’gainst him wage, 
His arm, that ne’er in danger’s hour has swerved, 
Now by the “God of battles?’ doubly nerved, 
The sword of Truth with force untiring wields, 
‘Till, one by one, each form of error yields. 
Thus with the hosts of Death, a mighty throng, 
With firm, undaunted soul, he struggles long ; 
And though, at times, dire omens may appear, 
And shroud his mind in apprehensions drear ; 
Though as, from kindred far, in foreign lands, 
Unaided but by Heaven, alone he stands, 
And views the unbounded field before him fie, 
With no fond laborer of the Saviour nigh, 
A rush of grief, he knows not to control, 
Comes booming o’er the ocean of his soul, — 
Yet prayer shall soon renew his drooping might, 
And brighter prospects beam upon his sight. 
The heathen temples, fames, and pagods, all, 


With holy joy he sees around him fall ; 
The mighty Ganges now 
Free from the curse of imm souls ; 


And as the car of Juggernaut moves by, 

He hears no more the prostrate victim’s cry ; 
But loud hosannas, swelting to the skies, 

And Christian prayers from pagan lips arise ; 
The kindling flames round earth’s last idol roar, 
And demons triumph over man no more. 


Such is the victory Christ’s bold servant wins : — 
How has he hid a multitude of sins ! 
Swept from the earth what once offended Heaven, 
Aad light, and life, and love, and rapture given! 
What though, like Wolfe, the conquering hero falls, 
In death’s cold arms on yonder heathen walls ; 
fis dying glance o’er ransomed souls is sent, 
Aad his last accents breathe — *‘ I die content.”” 


Yet not unsung, oh, noblest of thy race! 
Shalt thou thus perish with a martyr’s grace ; 
If man, ungrateful, will not wake the lyre, 
‘Thy praise shall greet thee from au angel choir. 


RURAL BARD. 


A SKETCH. 





Original. 





EE ee 


archs were seated at the entrance of their tents, gazing in 


rapture upon the lovely scene before them; while the voices 
of the shepherds were heard calling forth their flocks upon 
the grassy hills. Already the sound of wild revelry had 
begun to rise from the devoted cities of the plain, and peal 
after peal, in startling clearness, was borne upon the gentle 
breeze, —the very stillness and beauty of nature serving to 
thrown a spell of unconsciousness around this guilty people. 

Amram and Miriam were orphans of Sodom; in a cave 
by the river’s side, they had placed both parents, and were 
now left alone in each other’s affections. Amram was tall 
and stately, like a cedar of Lebanon. Bold and fearless, he 
had been a wayward boy from his childhood, and with a 
restless spirit joined in the wildest schemes of his like guilty 
associates. Miriam was more like the drooping vine of 
Gomorrah, —bearing rich and purple fruit, yet unable to 
sustain itself, twining its soft tendrils around some lofty 
palm-tree, clinging the closer when the force of the tempest 
swept over it. Wrested once from the tender support of a 
mother’s affections, the gentle girl clung the closer to the 
only remaining stay, —her brother. 

This morning they had walked out together to the rest- 
ing-place of the departed, and an unusual sadness seemed 
to gather upon the spirit of Miriam. “ Like the mist that 
settles nightly upon Hermon, a cloud of sorrow gathers upon 
my heart, Amram, and like my shadow at eventide, it follows 
me continually ; the light laugh of the maidens strikes on 
my ear like a note.of death; and nothing can drive away 
this fearful foreboding I have of some awful occurrence. A 
veil, dark as the grave, covers my spirit; and when I sleep, 
dreams, — frightful dreams, — like visions of eternity, fill my 
mind with horror. ‘Those last words of our mother are ever 
with me, which she whispered in my ear as I stooped weep- 
ing to kiss away the last breath from her cold lips: ‘Bid 
Amram,’ said she, ‘bid Amram, child of my pride and fear, 
hasten from this guilty city, for the anger of the Highest is 
gathering over it.’ Come, then, my orphaned brother, let 
us hie away to yon mountain village, and rest till the storm 
has spent itself upon the vale.” 

“Cease, Miriam, to dwell upon such frightful fancies ; I 
fear you have listened tu the idle babblings of that accursed 
Lot. Forget your fears, and look out now upon this gorgeous 
scene. Is there any thing in the breath of this mild zephyr, 
that comes floating down upon the ripples of the Jordan ; 
any thing in this rich sunlight, that betokens ought of terror? 
But let what will come, my bosom shall be your sanctuary ; 
thither, gentle lamb, you may ever hie for shelter. But 
hark! what means that rush of fvotsteps round the dwelling- 
place of Lot? Rest th hile, Miriam, by our mother’s} 
tomb; I shall soon ret 

“Oh, go not, Amram? art is breaking with terror.” 
But he had gone, and th pdor girl sank unconscious upon 
the grave. Now the lurid flames began to shoot up along 
the horizon, and heavy thunders echoed from the rugged 
heights of the distant mountains, while a dark, heavy cloud 
gathered over the whole heavens. Sounds of rushing foot- 
steps and startling cries, mingled with bitter curses, began 
to issue from the city. For a moment Miriam revived, and, 
startled with the change, cried out, “Amram! my brother! 
come, let us haste away from this dreadful place;” but, 
affrighted, she sank back again into a state of unconscious- 
ness. * * i * m4 bs 

“ Miriam, sweet sister, where art thou? speak, for I can- 
not see thee. JI believe now, thy kind warnings, but it is too 
late, I fear.”’” Choked with the falling flames, he groped his 
way along, and fell prostrate upon the body of his sister. — 
Once again Miriam revived, and recognized her brother’s 
body. “Amram, my brother Amram, speak again to thy 
sister.” But the dead answer not! And now the waves of 
that sea of fire roll on, quenching shriek after shriek of the 
expiring victims. “ Sainted mother, I come to thee!”’ and the 
last wail of Sodom went up to heaven. K. 


A rgienp relates the following incident, as having occurfed, 


at the counting-room of Mr. 





, hot many miles from some- 


where in this city. A number of gentlemen, for the lack of} 


| 


other subjects, were each stating what use he would make! 


of money, if he was wealthy. A clerk in the establishment 
stood by and said nothing. At a pause in the conversation, 


rich, what would you do?” = “I would ask Mr. —— for his| 
daughter Mary.” Mr.—— looked surprised : the by-standers| 


Lord,” seemed waked into new beauty. The aged patri-||saw the object, and lent a hand, and Jim has the prospect of hav- 
ing both his wishes gratified, wealth and Mary. — WN. Y. Gaz.! 


| 


| 
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HIGHLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 
Compiled for the Magazine. 

A BELIEF in spectres still exists in some parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland. Of this Mr. Pennant relates a remarkable 
instance that occurred to his own observation. A poor vis- 
ionary, who had been working in his cabbage garden, imagin- 
ed that he was raised suddenly into the air, and conveyed 
over a wall into an adjacent cornfield; that he found him- 
self surrounded by a crowd of men and women, many of 
whom he knew to have been dead some years, and who ap- 
peared to him skimming over the tops of the unbended corn, 
and mingling together like bees going to hive; that they 
spoke an unknown language and with a hollow sound ; that 
they very roughly pushed him to and fro; but on his utter- 
ing the name of God, all vanished but a female sprite, who, 
seizing him by the shoulder, obliged him to promise to meet 
her again, that day sevennight ; that he found his hair was 
all tied in double knots, and that he had almost lost the use 
of his speech ; that he kept his word with the spectre, who 
was in too much haste to attend to him, and bade him go his 
way, and no harm should befal him. 

It is incredible, remarks the same author, what mischief 
these gri Somnia did in the neighborhood. The friends 
and relations of the deceased, whom the old dreamer had 
named, were in the utmost anxiety at finding them in such 
bad company in the other world; the almost extinct belief 
of the old idle tales began again to gain ground, and the 
cause of superstition was likely to be re-established on a firm 
footing. 

Among the superstitious customs, the following may be 
mentioned. A Highlander never begins any thing of con- 
sequence on the day of the week on which the third of May 
falls, which he styles the dismal or unlucky day. 

On the first of May, the herdsmen of every village hold 
their Beltein, a rural sacrifice. They cut a square trench 
on the ground, leaving the turf in the middle. On this they 
make a fire of wood, on which they dress a large caudle of 
eggs, butter, oat-meal and milk; and bring, besides the in- 
gredients of the caudle, plenty of beer and whiskey; for 
each of the company must contribute something. The rites 
begin with spilling some of the caudle on the ground, as a 
libation. Then every one takes a cake of oat-meal, upon 
which are raised nine square knobs, each dedicated to some 
particular being, the supposed preserver of their flocks and 
herds, or to some particular animal, the real destroyer of 
them. Each person then turns his face to the fire, breaks 
off a knob, and flinging it over his shoulders, says, ‘ This L 
give to thee, preserve thou my horses; this to theeMfeserve 
thou my sheep;” and soon. After that, they use the same 
ceremony to the noxious animals: “This I give to thee, O 
Fox! spare thou my lambs; this to thee, O hooded Crow! 
this to thee, O Eagle!”” When the ceremony is over, they 
dine on the caudle; and after the feast is finished, what is 
left is hid by two persons deputed for that purpose. But 
on the next Sunday they re-assemble and finish the relics of 
the first entertainment. 

A similar custom prevails in Gloucestershire, England, on 
the twelfth day, or on the Epiphany, in the evening. All the 
servants of every particalar farmer assemble together in one 
of the fields that has been sown with wheat ; in the border 
of which, in the most elevated place, they make twelve fires 
of straw inarow. Around one of these, made larger than 
the rest, they drink a cheerful glass of cider to their master’s 
health, success to the future harvest, and then returning 
home, they feast on cakes seasoned with caraway seed, and 
soaked in cider, which they claim as a reward for their. past 
labors in suwing the grain. 

A singular custom prevails at the funerals of the High- 
landers. On the death of one of their countrymen, the corpse 
being stretched on a board, and covered with a coarse linen 
wrapper, the friends lay on the breast of the deceased a 
wooden platter, containing a small quantity of salt and earth, 
separate and unmixed. The earth is intended as an emblem 
of the corruptible body ; the salt an emblem of the imm@rtal 
spirit. All fire is extinguished where a corpse is kept; and 
it is reckoned so ominous for a dog or cat to pass over it, that 
the poor animal so offending, is killed without mercy. 

The Late Wake is a ceremony used at funerals. The eve- 
ning after the death of any person, the relations and friends 


Tue sun never dawned brighter upon Admabh, and its sister|/some one turned to him and said —“ Well, Jim, if you were|/of the deceased meet at the house, attended by bagpipe or 
cities; and, as the rich light streamed down the mountain 
side, the whole valley of the Jordan, “that garden of the 


fiddle ; the nearest of kin, be it wife, son, or daughter, opens 
a melancholy ball, dancing and greeting, that is, crying vio- 
lently, at the same time. This continues till daylight ; but 
with such gambols and frolics among the younger part of 
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. company, that the loss which occasioned them is often more 
than supplied by the consequence of that night. If the 
corpse remain unburied fur two nights, the same rites are 
renewed. Thus, Scythian-like, they rejoice at the deliverance 
of their friends out of this life of misery. 

The Coronach, or singing at funerals, consists of songs 
which are generally sung in praise of the deceased ; ora 
recital of the valiant deeds of him or his ancestors. The 
cries are called by the Irish the "Ulogohne, and Hululu, two 
words extremely expressive of the sound uttered on these 
occasions. Similar customs seem to have prevailed among 
the ancient Romans. 

A belief in Fairies prevails in some places, and children 


decked with wild flowers, and after the feast is over, replaced 
The clergy, 
however, are said to he indefatigable in discouraging all 


over the spots from which they were taken. 


these superstitions. 
In certain places, the death of people is supposed to be 


foretold by the cries and shrieks of Benshi, or the Fairy’s 


wife, uttered along the very path where the funeral is to 
pass; and what in Wales are called corpse candles, are often 
imagined to appear, and foretell mortality. 


The courtship of the Highlander has these remarkable |} 


circumstances attending it; after privately obtaining the 


‘consent of the fair, he formally demands her of her father. |! 


The lover and his friends assemble on a hill, allotted for that 


are watched till the christening is over, lest they should be|/purpose in every parish, and one of them is despatched, to 


stolen or changed. 

Elfshots, that is, the stone arrow-heads of the old inhabi- 
tants, are supposed to be weapons shot by fairies at cattle, 
to which are attributed any disorders they have. In order 
to effect a cure, the cow is to be touched by an elf-shot, or 
made to drink the water in which one has been dipped. The 
same virtue is said to be found in the crystal gems, and in 
the adder-stone; and it is also believed that good fortane 
must attend the owner. Mr. Pennant saw one, a spheroid 
set in silver, which people came for the use of above one 
hundred miles, and brought the water it was to be dipt in 
with them ; for, without that, in human cases, it was be-}/ 
lieved to have no effect. 

These have been supposed to be magical stunes ased by |! 
the Druids, to be inspected by a boy, having certain ras 
fications, who was to see in them an apparition, informing |, 
him of future events. This imposture, we are told by Dr. |) 
Woodward, was revived in the last century by the famous 
Dr. Dee, who called it his shrem-stone and holy-stone, and pre- 








tended by this means to foretell events. It was customary 
in early times to deposite balls of this kind in urns or sepul- 
chres. Thus twenty were found at Rome, in an alabastrine 
urn; and one was discovered in 1653, in the tomb of Chil- 
deric at Tournai. He was King of France, and died A. D. 480. 

In the more cultivated parts of the country, many super- 
stitions are still lurking. The farmers carefully preserve 
their cattle against witchcraft, by placing boughs of the 
mountain-ash and honey-suckle in their cow-houses on the 
second of May. They bleed the supposed witch, instead of 
hanging her, to preserve themselves from her charms. The}! 


young people determine the figure and size of their husbands, || 


by drawing cabbages, blind-fold, on All-Hallows even ; and 
English, fling nuts into the fire, and in February 





like t 
draw occiaes. and from them collect their future fortune 
in the nuptial state. 

The last person who was believed to be possessed of sec- 
ond sight was a country lord in Cannesby. Originally he 
made use of the pretence to render himself more respectable 


|with intense and indescribs 
| 


\forth, “Dar stund tde olifant.” 


obtain permission to wait on the daughter. If successfal, he 
is again sent to invite the father and his friends, to ascend 
the hill and partake of a whiskey cask, which is never for- 
gotten. The lover advances, takes his future father-in-law 
by the hand, and then plights his troth, and the fair one is 
surrendered to him. During the marriage ceremony great 
care is taken that dogs do not pass between them, and par- 
ticular attention is paid to leaving the bridegroom’s left shoe 
without buckle or Jatchet, to secure him from the mischiev- 
ous interference of witches on the nuptial night. 

As a test, not many years ago, a singular custom pre- 
vailed in the Western Highlands, the morning after a wed- 
ding. A basket was fastened with acord round the neck 


of the bridegroom, by the female part of the company, 
jwho im%nediately filled it with stones, till the poor man was 
‘in great danger of being strangled, if his bride did not take 
compassion on him, and cut the cord with a knife given her 
to use at her discretion. 


Bat such was the tenderness of the 
Caledonian spouses, that never was an instance of their neg- 
lecting an immediate relief of their goodman. 


ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


Art length we arrived among extensive groups of grassy 
hillocks, covered with loose stones, interspersed With streams, 
and occasional patches of forest, in which the recent rav- 
ages of elephants were surprising. Here, to our inexpres- 
sible gratification, we descried a large herd of those long- 
sought animals, lazily browsing at the head of a distant 
valley, our attention having been first directed to it, by the 
strong and not to be mistaken effluvia with which the wind 
was impregnated. Never having before seen the noble ele- 
phant in his native jungles, we gazed on the sight before us 
interest. Our feelings on 
the occasion even extended t Hlowers. As for Andries. 
he became so agitated that ould scarcely articulate. 
With open eyes and quivering lips he at length stuttered 
Mohanycom and ‘Lingap 






with his clan. But at length, in spite of fine abilities, he be- || were immediately despatched to drive the herd back into the 


came a dupe to his own artifices, and was impressed with a || 


serious belief of the faculty, and for a considerable namber | 
of years before his death, was made truly unhappy by this 
strange opinion, which originally arose from the following 
accident. A boat of his was on a very tempestuous night at 
sea; his mind, filled with anxiety at the danger his people 
were in, furnished him with every idea of the misfortune 
that really befelthem. He, suddenly starting up, pronounced | 
that his men would be drowned, for that he had seen them 
pass before him with wet garments and dripping locks. The | 








valley, up which we rode slowly and without noise, against 
the wind ; and arriving within one hundred and fifty yards 


/unperceived, we made our horses fast, and took up a com- 
/manding position in an old stone kraal. The shouting of 


the savages, who now appeared on the height, rattling their 


jshields, caused the huge animal, to move unsuspiciously to- 


'ward us, and even within ten yards of our ambush. The 


group consisted of nine, all females with large tusks. We 


lselected the finest, and with perfect deliberation fired a vol- 


ley of five balls into her. She stumbled, but recovering her- 


event was correspondent, and he from that time, grew con-||self, uttered a shrill note of lamentation, when the whole 


firmed in the reality of spectral predictions. 

There is another instance of second sight on record, which 
was well attested, and made much noise about the time the 
prediction was fulfilled. A Jittle after the battle of Preston 
Pans, the president Duncan Forbes, being at the house of a 


nobleman, fell into a discourse upon the probable conse-|| 
jturned upon us with uplifted trunk, and it was not until 


jafter repeated discharges that the ball took effect in her 


quences of the action. After a long conversation, and after 
revolving all that might happen, Mr. Forbes suddenly turn- 
ing to a window, said, “ All these things may fall out; but 
depend on it, all these disturbances will be terminated on 
this spot.” Such are the indefinite remarks, by which 





|party threw their trunks above their heads, and instantly 
iclambered up the adjacent hill with incredible celerity, their 
huge, fan-like ears flapping in the rate of their speed. We 
instantly mounted our horses, and the sharp, loose stones 
‘not suiting the feet of the wounded lady, soon closed with 


her. Streaming with blood, and infuriated with rage, she 


rain, and threw her lifeless on the earth, which resounded 


with the fall. 
Turning our attention from the exciting scene I have de- 


among a superstitious people one may gain credit for being!|scribed, we found that a second valley had opened upon us, 


endowed with the gift of prophecy. 


surrounded by bare, stony hills, and traversed by a thinly- 


On new year’s day the inhabitants of some parts of the|;wooded ravine. Here a grand and magnificent panorama 
country burn juniper before their cattle, and perform a rural||was before us, which beggars all description. The whole 
sacrifice different from that before mentioned. A cross is||face of the landscape was actually covered with wild ele- 
put on some sticks, which is dipped in pottage, and the Thurs-||phants. There could not have been fewer than three hun- 
day before Easter, one of each is placed over the sheep-cot,||dred within the scope of our vision. Every height and green 


the stable and the cow-house. 


are carried to the hill where the rites are celebrated, all'lof the glen exhibited a dense and sable living mass, their 


On the first day of May, they ||knoll was dotted over with groups of them, whilst the bottom 


\] 












jcolossal forms being at one moment partially concealed by 
ithe trees which they were disfiguring with giant strength ; 
and at others seen majestically emerging into the open glades, 
jbearing in their trunks the branches of trees with which 
they indolently protected themselves from the flies. The 
back-ground was filled by a limited peep of the blue moun- 
tainous range, which here assumed a remarkably precipitous 
\character, and completed a picture at once soul-stirring and 
sublime ! — Harris’s Travels in South Africa. 
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“ We Guess trere’s 4 Mistaxe.” — The Philadetphia Cou- 
jrier makes the following remarks: “If Mr. Elihu Burritt, 
the ‘learned Yankee blacksmith,’ bas actually acquired the 
|knowledge of fifty different languages, it is the greatest ex- 
\ploit of rapidity the world has ever witnessed. But we do 
jnot believe it. Sir William Jones could write and speak 
jtwenty-eight different langaages; and besides ranking as 
one of the most polished scholars of modern times, he had, 
vo doubt, the most extraordinary memory for acquiring lan- 
}guages known to literature. There must be some mistake 
about the fifty languages of Mr. Burritt. Perhaps the cy- 
pher should be knocked into nothing.” 

The editor of the Courier is right, in his conjecture that 









there is some mistake in relation to the above mentioned 
fact; but the correction must not be made in the way thas 
he supposes. The cypher should not, to use the elegant 
phraseology of the Courier, “ be knocked into nothing.” but 
should be changed into a figure 2. Mr. Burritt can write 
and translate fifty-two different languages; and we our- 
selves have seen paragraphs in each of these fifty-two lan- 
guages, written with his own hand, and have heard him 
translate the greater part of them with his own lips. It is 
not probable that Mr. Burritt is as intimately acquainted 
with these languages as with his own vernacular tongue ; 
but we believe no doubt exists in the minds of his acquaint- 
ance of his ability to understand and transtate them. 

But notwithstanding this wonderful knowledge of lan- 
guages, this branch of knowledge is said not to be his forte. 
He is said to excel as a mathematician, still more than as a 
linguist. His knowledge of astronomy is probably equal to 
that of our most scientific men; and he exhibits in conver- 
sation, a power of communicating his knowledge which is 
seldom surpassed. Besides all this, he writes his own lan- 
guage with very considerable elegance, and is certainly not 
wanting in that kind of genius which might enable him to 
excel as an author. 

Mr. Burritt is very simple and unpretending in his man- 
ners, and cannot be much injured among his acquaintance, 
by the guessing and sneering of those who know nothing 
about him, or of those whose own ignorance renders them 
incapable of appreciating the value of his acquisitions. At 
atime when ign pretence are the characteristics 
of those who take the lead of the age, we think an individual 
who is distinguished by learning and modesty, deserves to 
be mentioned with more respect than in the paragraph above 
quoted. Mr. Burritt stil} earns his livelihood by working at 
the anvil, and makes science and literature his reereation. 
It were to be wished that thousands of his fellow country- 
men would imitate his example, who now make literature a 
mere pecuniary speculation, without the talents to turn it to 
any other account than that of pecuniary gain and empty 
notoriety. 






Wuo are THe Pirates ?— We see it stated that the British 
East India Company have three armed steam vessels, of 800 
tons each, nearly ready to despatch to the Chinese seas, for 
the protection of their commerce against pirates. We do not 
see of what use vessels of this class would be in chasing the 
piratical janks in the intricate channels of the Chinese islands, 
and cannot believe they are intended for any such purpose. 
The system of iniquity and oppression carried on by that 
company in their Indian possessions, and their unblushing 
perseverance in the opium trade, in defiance of the prohibi- 
tions of the Chinese government, lead us to suspect them ca- 
pable of the worst designs, and we have no doubt these steam- 
ers are intended either to compel the authorities to receive 
the pernicious drug, or to drive the contraband trade with a 
force sufficient to overpower any opposition the government 
can bring against them. This would be piracy of the vilest 
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character, and would deserve a heavier condemnation, and a 
severer punishment, than was ever visited upon the piracies 
of the East or West Indies. We can hardly believe it will! 
be tolerated even by tke British government. The aurention| 
of the people of England is just now called to the affairs of 
the East, and we are of opinion the government will be com- 
pelled to interfere in behalf of justice and outraged humanity.| 





Jovurnatism.—The periodical press in this country is be- 
coming daily more and mere corrupt in its taste and moral- 
ity. The most cutrageous libels are published, not only 
without any shame on the part of their authors, but, what is} 
infinitely worse, without being followed by disgrace. Aj 
man who is notorious for uttering falseheods, and publishing 
the vilest scandal in the paper which is under his control, 
may nevertheless be admitted on terms of civility among the 
editorial corps, and be allowed to take to himself the title of 
gentleman. Nay, the man who carps at the best men in 
the community, and uses every opportunity to give a secret 
stab to their reputation, may be set up as a candidate for 
some important political office, and people may be found) 
living in this enlightened community, sufficiently corrupt to} 
give him their votes. The good people among oar citizens 
inow all this, but they set themselves aside, and take no 
pains to reform an evil which they imagine has grown be-! 
yond the reach of the axe or the pruning knife. 

We have daily and weekly and monthly and quarterly’ 
journals, which, with far too few exceptions, are entirely) 
venal. Not ene writer in a hundred ventures, if he be so, 
disposed, to express his true sentiments with regard to per-| 
sons, measures, politics or literature. The vilest books are} 


lauded to the skies, if they happen to be written by a per-) 





sonal friend or a political partizan of the reviewer, and the) 
best books are ridiculed, if they make their appearance with 
nothing but the name of a rival or political opponent as their, 
author. The critic’s department of the public press is the 
most ridiculous, if not the most scurrilous of all the depart-| 
ments. Nothing is so mean, but it may obtain a puff from, 
the majority of editors, from Maine to Louisiana, for the) 
mere paltry present of the book itself, unless the author hap- 
pens to be the object of the jealousy or envy of the critic. 
Thousands are too ignorant and imbecile to distinguish a 
good book from a bad one, and the remainder, with some! 
rare exceptions, are governed more by interest and caprice,, 
than by any principles of taste, in condemning or recom- 
mending the subject of their criticisms. The good people, 
among oar citizens know ail these facts; but, supposing! 
themselves in a small minority, they think it imprudent to’ 
attempt to stem a current which may overwhelm them with, 
mud and filth. 

We have made some occasional remarks in former num- 
bers of our paper upon the subject of newspaper patronage ; 
but it is a subject that cannot be too liberally discussed. The 
time is come when the moral portion of the community should, 
associate together, and resolve that they will no longer pat-| 
ronize indecency, falsehood and scurrility. The time is come| 
when they should pause to consider what may be done to 
allay the progress of an evil which threatens to overturn our 
sacred and patriotic institutions, to destroy the possibility of 
earning a good name by good works, and to force the whole’ 
community to bow the knee to the Baals of political cor- 
ruption, and the mammons of falsehood and unrighteousness, | 
in order to obtain the just deserts of virtue and patriotism. 
Knaves of all denominations are always active and vigilant; 
and if the friends of justice, morality, decency and good, 
taste allow themselves to slumber, every post of honor and. 
learning, throughout the land, will soon be filled with men’ 
who will use their advantages only for the destruction of 
every thing that is good. | 

The salvation of this republic depends on the character of! 
that great army that conduets the press; and the character, 
of this great army may depend entirely upon the will of the| 
intelligent and moral portion of the community. This por-| 
tion of the people, though a minority, may, if they keep up a| 
faithful vigilance, exercise a complete control over the re-| 
mainder, and through them control the press. Jt is to the 
good and the wise, that the corrupt and illiterate must look 
up, in a great measure, for guidance and advice; for there 
are few of the wicked so corrupt as not to respect the opin- 
ions of the virtuous, and few of the illiterate so ignorant as 
not to be willing to be guided by the opinions of the learned 
and intelligent. It is, therefore, the duty of this good and 

















papers. Let them reflect that as any single vote which is 
cast into the ballot box may be the means of electing an im- 
portant political candidate, so may any single dollar, that is 
laid out upon a good and proper journal be the means of pre- 
serving its existence. The same may be said of all the pat- 
ronage that is extended to those papers which are unde- 


serving. Noman should look on the sale of a scurrilous) 


and indecent print, without expressing his disapprobation. 
nor observe the sale of a sound and well conducted journal, 
without aiding it by his recommendation. 

Such are a few of the numerous means which might be 
suggested for the purpose of reforming the public press. Let 
every moral citizen consider it his duty to watch over the 
state of the popular journals and newspapers with the must 
careful vigilance. The literature of a community cannot 
regulate itself; it will receive its character from those who 
purchase its journals and books. If the moral portion of 
the community sit apart, and take no active interest in the 
condition of the press, it will surely beeome degraded and 
corrupt, to suit the taste of the unprincipled and the igno- 
rant, who are always seeking afler something to flatter their 
prejudices, and gratify their idle curiosity and vitiated taste. 


British INFLuence.—It is very pardonable for a people 
to have idols of their own creation. A propensity to idolatry 
is a weakness which is common to the whole human race. 
We know of no people save the Americans, who have ser- 
vilely adopted foreign idols, and who slavishly bow down to 
the golden calves, which have been set up by the people of 
another land. It is amusing to observe the entire want of 
independence discovered by our countrymen, in regard tuo 


||English in all their opinions, excepting those which relate 


to our own political institutions, as closely as a flock of wild 
geese follow their leader. The British perivdicals are our 


catechisms of literary faith. The majority of our opinions 


on matters of learning and genius, are derived implicitly 
from the English ; and he who presumes to differ from them 
is considered a man of no taste, a literary heretic, and he 
immediately loses his caste among the coxcombry of literary 


'|society in America. We believe every thing that the English 
'}declare to us, except when they tell us the truth about our- 


selves. An American author can obtain no popularity 
among his own countrymen, except as a sectarian or parti- 
san scribbler, until he has been pufied by the English peri- 
odicals, or has become notorious from one cause or another 
in England. But the greatest dunce, after having received 
the stamp of English approbation, is considered by our peo. 
ple as their distinguished man, as a man of unquestion- 
able genius. ~ 

It is on account of our superlative valuation of an English- 


man’s opinion, that we are so wrathful at the satire of Eng- 
lish travellers. It is no wonder, when we are in the habit of 


adopting the opinions of English writers, so faithfully and 
implicitly, on matters and things in general, that we should 
feel mightily chagrined when they write a book on purpose 
to hold us up to ridicule! But why should not their opin- 
ions concerning Americans be as true and correct as their 
opinions concerning Frenchmen? Their prejudices, if there 
be any difference, are certainly more violent and unreasona- 
ble against France than America. Yet we are always ready 
to believe what the English say about the French as law and 
gospel, and have derived the greater part of our erroneous 
opinions of the French character from the libels of John Bull. 
Let us either doubt what England says of France, or else, 
to be consistent, believe what she says of America. The 
better wisdom would be to reject her guidance in all these 
matters. Yet our custom has been quite the contrary. They 


||set up certain idols selected from their own countrymen, in 


every department of literature and science, and tell us they 
are gods! And we Americans, like a set of ignorant heathen, 
slavishly fall down and worship these objects of British idol- 


jatry. For the credit of our own republican institutions, for 
our own reputation as the iudependent citizens of a republic, 


let our errors be the errors of our own reason and under- 
jstanding, and not those which we have childishly adopted 
from a self-conceited and bigoted mother country. 





Tuanxseivinc.—Before our readers receive another sheet 
of the Magazine, the day appointed for the offering of public 
acknowledgements to the Giver of all good, will have passed 
away. Let not the temporary embarrassments which folly 


wise minority, to use all honorable endeavors to influence||and imprudence may have brought upon us prevent a due 
their fellow citizens in their choice of books and of news-|isense of gratitude for the substantial blessings we enjoy. 




























WEEKLY RECORD, 


Domestic. — Missouri is getting into trouble with Illinois 
as well as Iowa. _ The government works at Missouri harbor 
are offensive to the inhabitants of Illinois, and supposed to 
be injurious to their side of the river, by altering the course 
of the channel. The boat employed by the authorities of St. 
Louis has an armed crew, and is threatened by the people 
of Illinois. 

The difficulty between Missouri and Iowa is said to have 
arisen in relation “to two rapids which have the same name. 
One is in the Des Moines river, and the other below its 
mouth, in the Mississippi. Each rapid is called Des Moines, 
and the dispute is whether the one or the other is the boun- 
dary of Missouri. 

It is reported, from Key Biscayne, that Coacoochee has.en- 
trenched himself and party in the Grass water, and is ready 
for a vigorous defence. Commander Maye, of the United 
States steamer Poinsett, has gone into the Everglades with 
a scouting party of fifty men. 

Dr. Madden, a British government agent from Havana, 
has arrived, and will attend the trial of the blacks of the 
Amistad, to prove that they were Africans from slave ships, 
sold in the open market. 

The Cumberland Mountains in East Tennessee are on fire, 
| supposed to have originated with boys, hunting in the woods. 
| The citizens of Baltimore are actively engaged in exter- 
| minating gamblers and gambling houses from their city. 

The reports respecting the yellow fever in St. Augustine 
are exaggerated. The fever is of a very mild character. 
| Seventy soldiers are supposed to have been killed by the 





their opinions of men, genius and literature. We follow the||Indians in Florida, since Macomb’s treaty. 


| The planet Venus has been distinctly seen in the forenoon, 
for several days past. 

| The price of corn in Missouri is said to be twelve anda 
half cents a bushel. 

The famous George M. Troup is again candidate for gov- 
ernor of Georgia. 

The New York Custom House will cost over $3,000,000. 

Foreicn.— Emigrants in Liverpool, according to late ac- 
counts, have been extensively defrauded and plundered of 
their means by a set of villains, who, under pretence of acting 
as passenger agents or brokers, systematically defraud every 
emigrant, who unfortunately falls into their clutches. A 
firm of passenger brokers, doing business under the name of 
Hughes & Co., have been arrested on the charge of de- 
trauding one George Craven of 2/. 15s., for a passage ticket 
to New York, on board a vessel with which they had na 
concern. 

It is stated in the London Times, that M. de Brunow, the 
Russian diplomatist, has removed nearly every point in the 
dispute between the British and Russian governments, and 
has convinced Lord Palmerston of the necessity of Russian 
interference on behalf of the Porte, should Mehemet Ali pro- 
ceed to extremities. 

M. de Brunow has likewise obtained consent of the Eng- 
lish government for expediting a Russian army to Constan- 
tinople, should Ibrahim make a step in advance. On the 
other hand it is rumored among the diplomatic circles in 
Paris, that the mission of M. de Brunow to London has 
failed, his proposals being rejected. ! 

The British Government, has sent ont a fast sailing vessel 
to China, with orders for Mr. Elliott, the superintendent. 
Canton will not be bombarded, at present, but things will 
iremain as they are, until some definite arrangement can be 








made. 
Mr. Wheaton, the American Minister at Berlin, has suc- 


cessfully terminated the negociations respecting the media- 
tion between the United States and Mexico. 

The Bolivian Congress was installed at Chuquisaca, on 
the 16th of June. President Velasco, has commenced friendly 
relations with all neighboring republics. 

In Canada, a meeting of the Special Council of the Lower 
Province, has been ordered, by a proclamation issued on the 
15th inst., and the Parliament of the Upper Province is sum- 
moned on the 3d of December. The Governor General will 
not dissolve the present Assembly in Upper Canada. His 
Excellency is an advocate for local responsibility, but not to 
the extent proposed by Lord Durham. 

The banks of Toronto resumed specie payments on the 
18th inst. The call upon them for silver was very limited. 

There was a heavy fall of snow at Montreal, on the week 
before last, and sleighs were out in great numbers. 
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s7TO REASONS ISIWE A BAURIK THERE CAME.” 
A BALLAD.--SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM.--COMPOSED BY MISS SCROOBY. 


For sale by Henry Prentiss, 33 Court Street, opposite the Court House. 
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